The  Arab  League  in  World  Politics 

BY  VERNON  McKAY 


THE  Council  of  the  League  of  Arab  States, 
scheduled  to  open  its  fifth  session  in  Cairo  on  Oc¬ 
tober  30,  plans  to  defend  Arab  interests  and  to 
promote  Arab  cooperation.  More  than  a  year  and 
a  half  has  passed  since  the  Arab  League  was  cre¬ 
ated,  but  it  is  still  an  enigma  to  many  people — as 
is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  two  mutually  exclusive  questions:  “Will  the 
Arabs  turn  to  Russia.^”  and  “Is  the  Arab  League 
a  British  tool?”  Conflicting  Jewish-Arab  propa¬ 
ganda  on  the  Palestine  controversy  is  responsible 
for  much  of  this  confusion.  In  the  United  States, 
party  leaders  seeking  to  win  the  Jewish  vote  have 
emphasized  the  merits  of  the  Jewish  case  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  public  has  been  misled  on  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved.  Even  the  Jews, 
however,  recognize  the  League’s  growing  impor¬ 
tance.  A  recent  writer,  warning  his  fellow  Zion¬ 
ists  to  abandon  the  “ostrich-like”  view  which  dis¬ 
misses  the  League  as  an  ineffectual  intrigue,  goes 
to  the  opposite  extreme  by  denouncing  it  as  “a 
pro-fascist  outfit,  drunk  with  power,  which,  if  not 
checked,  may  well  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world.”^ 

The  Arab  lands  at  the  Middle  Eastern  cross¬ 
roads  of  three  continents  were  an  area  of  great 
strategic  importance  long  before  the  discovery  of 
oil  riches  magnified  their  value.  Consequently  the 
Big  Four  are  formulating  with  care  their  policies 
toward  the  Arab  League,  whose  significance  has 
grown  with  every  step  in  the  deterioration  of  re¬ 
lations  between  Russia  and  the  West.  Britain  be¬ 
lieves  it  needs  Arab  friendship  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  strength  and  prestige  of  a  great  power,  for  the 
Arab  world  seems  as  important  to  the  British  for 
strategic  reasons  as  the  Caribbean  area  does  to 
the  United  States.^  Britain  seeks  to  give  the  Jews 

1.  M.  M.  Krug,  “The  Arab  League  Must  Be  Exposed!”  New 
Palestine,  March  15,  1946,  pp.  135-36.  The  Arab  point  of  view 
on  Palestine  is  described  by  Kermit  Roosevelt,  “The  Arabs  Live 
There  Too,”  Harper's  Magazine,  October  1946,  pp.  289-94. 

2.  “The  Empire  and  the  Middle  East — Transition  from  Stra¬ 
tegy  to  Politics,”  Round  Table,  December  1945,  pp.  26-34, 
reflects  this  British  view.  See  also  Brigadier  J.  G.  Frere,  “Arab 
Chessboard,”  Spectator,  June  7,  1946,  pp.  577-78,  who  writes: 


in  Palestine  the  fairest  possible  treatment  com¬ 
patible  with  this  premise.  The  major  aim  of 
United  States  policy  is  to  assure  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  in  order  to  prevent  chronic  disturb¬ 
ances  endangering  the  peace,  and  to  ensure  Amer¬ 
ican  access  to  oil  resources.  In  its  efforts  to  achieve 
this  aim  Washington  has  shown  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  back  Britain  as  a  bulwark  against  Rus¬ 
sian  expansion.  At  the  same  time,  a  combination 
of  American  humanitarianism  and  a  desire  to 
win  Jewish  political  support  at  home  has  caused 
the  administration  to  demand  expansion  of  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine,  thus  arousing  uncom¬ 
promising  Arab  antagonism.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  has  decided  that  at  present  its  advan¬ 
tage  lies  in  moving  cautiously,  leaving  the  British 
and  Americans  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  such 
measures  as  they  decide  to  take.  Meanwhile,  the 
Russians  express  concern  for  both  Jews  and  Arabs, 
and  distribute  propaganda  throughout  the  Arab 
countries  in  the  hope  that  the  appeal  of  commu¬ 
nism  to  impKJverished  peoples  will  advance  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  France  dislikes  the  Brit¬ 
ish  connections  of  the  Arab  League,  resents  the 
League’s  support  for  the  campaign  by  which  Syria 
and  Lebanon  won  independence,  and  considers  it 
a  potential  danger  to  French  control  over  the 
Arabs  of  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco.  With  this 
threat  in  mind,  France  is  backing  Italy’s  claim  for 
a  trusteeship  over  the  Arabs  of  Libya,  and  is  mak¬ 
ing  concessions  to  its  own  Arab  subjects. 

PACT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  ARAB  STATES 

The  aims  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Arab 
League  are  revealed  in  part  in  the  Pact  signed  in 
Cairo  on  March  22,  1945.  On  the  one  hand  the 
League  seeks  to  strengthen  relations  between 
member  states  and  to  coordinate  their  policies  in 
order  “to  safeguard  their  independence  and  sover¬ 
eignty.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pact  provides  for 
six  special  committees  to  promote  Arab  coopera- 

"It  is  possible  that  the  future  history  of  the  British  Empire 
may,  in  the  end,  depend  more  on  its  Arab  policy  now  than  on 
any  other  single  factor.” 
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tion  on  economic,  social,  cultural  and  legal  prob¬ 
lems. 

Symbolic  of  the  weakness  of  the  Arab  League 
is  the  fact  that  these  special  committees  can  only 
formulate  draft  agreements  that  must  be  submit¬ 
ted  first  to  the  Majlis  (Council),  which  admin¬ 
isters  League  affairs,  and  then  to  the  several  Arab 
states  themselves.  Majority  decisions  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  are  binding  only  upon  the  states  accepting 
them.  When  asked  to  do  so  by  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Council  is  empowered  to  settle  disputes 
between  members  on  subjects  not  involving  a 
state’s  independence,  sovereignty  or  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity.  In  case  of  aggression  against  a  member 
state,  however,  the  Council  may  by  unanimous 
decision  “determine  the  measures  necessary  to  re¬ 
pulse  the  aggression,”  and  if  the  aggressor  is  a 
member,  “its  vote  shall  not  be  counted  in  deter¬ 
mining  unanimity.”  The  Pact  may  be  amended 
by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  but  any 
state  refusing  to  accept  an  amendment  may  with¬ 
draw  from  the  League  when  the  amendment  goes 
into  effect.  Members  can  withdraw  at  any  time 
provided  one  year’s  notice  is  given.  The  Council 
meets  regularly  in  March  and  October,  each  state 
having  one  vote,  and  can  be  called  into  extraordi¬ 
nary  session.  Membership  is  open  to  any  indepen¬ 
dent  Arab  state  (since  Transjordan  had  a  special 
autonomous  status  under  British  mandate,  the 
League’s  organizers  arbitrarily  decided  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  sovereign  state).  An  Arab  representative 
from  Palestine  is  designated  by  the  Council  to 
take  part  in  its  work  “until  that  country  can  effec¬ 
tively  exercise  its  independence.”  Other  non-mem¬ 
ber  Arab  countries  are  not  entitled  to  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  Council,  but  are  urged  to  participate 
in  the  League’s  committees.^ 

Abdul  Rahman  Azzam  Pasha,  the  first  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  Arab  League,  appointed  for 
two  years  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  was  born  in 
Egypt  in  1893.  As  an  ardent  Arab  nationalist  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Wafd  party  in  the 
first  Egyptian  parliamentary  elections  of  1923.  The 
Egyptian  Foreign  Ministry  has  employed  him  in 
Persia,  Turkey,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq,  and  in 
1945  Farouk  sent  him  on  an  important  mis¬ 
sion  to  King  Ibn  Saud,  which  helped  to  win  the 
Arabian  ruler  to  the  idea  of  an  Arab  League. 

Azzam  Pasha’s  ideas  on  Arab  unity  are  revealed 
in  an  article  on  “The  Arabs,  People  of  the  Future,” 
which  he  published  in  1932  in  a  journal  entitled 

3-  An  English  translation  of  the  Arab  League  Pact  is  printed 
in  the  documentary  Supplement  of  the  American  fournal  of 
International  Imw,  October  194$,  pp.  266-72.  A  brief  com¬ 
mentary  on,  the  Pact  by  Philip  W.  Ireland  is  found  on  pp. 
797-800  in  the  same  issue  of  this  iournal. 


El  Arab.  Comparing  the  Arab  national  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  unification  movements  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  a  century  ago,  he  contends  that  the  Arabs 
are  in  the  flower  of  life  and  have  not  been  weak¬ 
ened  by  luxury  like  the  peoples  of  older  nations. 
Present  difficulties,  he  insists,  result  from  ignor¬ 
ance  and  European  pressure,  against  which  all 
Arabs  must  struggle."* 

CULTURAL  BASIS  OF  ARAB  UNITY 

That  the  Arab  League  is  more  than  a  British 
tool  and  a  negative  reaction  to  Zionism  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  history  of  the  Arab  nationalist  awak¬ 
ening.  The  movement  is  rooted  in  strong  cultural 
ties.  Pride  in  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  exists  among  all  classes,  and  the  memory 
of  several  centuries  of  Arab  cultural  predominance 
in  the  Mediterranean  world  provides  a  common 
historical  tradition  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
Arabs.  Closely  related  to  this  common  language 
and  tradition  is  the  strong  bond  of  Islam,*  the 
Moslem  religion,  whose  moral  laws  are  also  a 
political  force  in  a  society  in  which  church  and 
state  are  not  separated.  Skeptics  point  out  that 
these  ties  have  existed  for  centuries  without  bring¬ 
ing  the  Arabs  together,  but  this  contention  over¬ 
looks  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  Arab 
history,  the  idea  of  political  unity  was  late  in  de¬ 
veloping.’ 

The  first  important  impetus  to  Arab  awakening 
from  long  subjection  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  came 
from  Na[X)leon,  whose  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1798, 
like  his  invasions  of  Germany  and  Spain,  aroused 
nationalist  feelings.  The  French  soon  departed, 
but  the  Arabic  press  which  they  brought  to  Egypt 
remained,  and  is  today  the  Egyptian  government 
press  in  the  Bulaq  quarter  of  Cairo.  In  1805 
Mohammed  Ali,  a  remarkable  Moslem  of  Al¬ 
banian  origin,  became  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Founder 
of  the  present  royal  family  and  father  of  modern 
Egypt,  he  sought  to  create  an  Arab  empire  at  the 
expense  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  his  nominal 
suzerain.  Sending  student  missions  to  be  trained 
in  Europe,  and  bringing  in  French  advisers  and 
technicians,  Mohammed  Ali  furthered  the  impact 
of  Western  culture  upon,  Arab  life.^  His  attempt 
at  Arab  unification  failed,  however,  partly  because 
of  the  infancy  of  Arab  nationalism  and  the  pres- 

4.  Azzam  Pasha’s  article  is  quoted  in  Secretariat  d’etat  ^  la 
presidence  du  conseil  et  ^  I'information,  “Lcs  pays  arabes  et 
(’union  arabe,”  Notes  documentaires  et  etudes  (Paris,  No.  342, 
scrie  internationale-CV,  July  2,  1946),  pp.  lo-ii. 

5.  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  “Toward  Arab  Unity,”  Foreign  Affairs, 
October  1945,  pp.  120-22. 

6.  Philip  K.  Hitti,  “Conflicts  in  the  Arab  East,”  Virginia 
Quarterly  Review,  Winter  1946,  pp.  32-33. 
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sure  of  European  diplomacy.  British  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  of  Mohammed  Ali 
on  March  21,  1833:  “His  real  design  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Arabian  kingdom  including  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  Arabic  is  the  language.  There  might 
be  no  harm  in  such  a  thing  in  itself;  but  as  it 
would  imply  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  we 
could  not  agree  to  it.  Besides  Turkey  is  as  good 
an  occupier  of  the  road  to  India  as  an  active 
Arabian  sovereign  would  be.”^ 

Leadership  of  the  Arab  nationalist  movement 
passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  Syria  and  Lebanon,  where  Christian  Arabs  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  American  University  of  Beirut,  found¬ 
ed  in  1866,  played  the  dominant  role.**  Publica¬ 
tion  of  an  Arabic  dictionary  in  1867  and  an  Arabic 
encyclopedia  in  1870,  along  with  the  founding  of 
newspapers  and  the  growth  of  contemporary 
Arabic  literature,  marked  the  new  awakening.‘^ 
This  intellectual  movement  was  galvanized  into 
political  action  after  the  Young  Turk  Revolution 
of  1908,  when  the  Arab  provinces  failed  to  realize 
their  hopes  of  becoming  autonomous  units  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Inspired  by  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Young  Turks  undertook  to 
coerce  the  Arabs  into  becoming  Turkish  subjects 
of  a  centralized  state.  The  result  was  that  Arab 
societies  agitating  for  administrative  reform  and 
decentralization*®  were  soon  outmoded  by  secret 
groups  working  for  complete  independence. 

Turkey’s  entrance  into  the  war  on  the  side  of 
Germany  in  November  1914  created  at  once  an 
opportunity  and  a  danger  for  the  Arabs.  The 
Turks  moved  immediately  to  crush  nationalist 
agitation  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  hotbeds  of  sedition.  The  subsequent 
Arab  revolt,  therefore,  came  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  where  Sherif  Hussein  of  the  Hejaz 
made  a  deal  with  the  British.  Britain’s  war-time 
commitments  have  been  given  wide  publicity  by 
the  imbroglio  over  Palestine.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
under  the  pressure  of  trying  to  win  the  war,  the 
British  made  promises  to  the  Arabs  (the  Hussein- 
McMahon  correspondence  of  1915-1916),  the 
French  (the  Sykes-Picot  agreement  of  May  16, 
1916),  and  the  Jews  (the  Balfour  Declaration  of 

7.  Quoted  in  George  Antonius,  The  Arab  Awal{ening — The 
Story  of  the  Arab  Nationalist  Movement  (London,  Hamish 
Hamilton,  1938),  p.  31. 

8.  A.  H.  Hourani,  Syria  and  Lebanon — A  Political  Essay 
(London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1946),  pp.  83-84. 

9.  Elizabeth  P.  MacCallum,  “The  Arab  Nationalist  Move¬ 
ment,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  8,  1935,  p.  51. 

10.  On  Arab  societies  sec  Hourani,  Syria  and  l^banon,  cited, 
pp.  38-40,  and  Antonius,  The  Arab  Awakening,  cited,  pp. 
79-100. 


November  2,  1917).  From  the  Arab  point  of  view 
the  significant  fact  is  that  Britain  agreed  to  sup. 
port  the  Arab  desire  for  independence  and  unity.*' 
Arab  nationalists  were  disappointed  and  antag- 
onized  by  the  jx)st-war  territorial  settlement,  the 
collapse  of  their  high  hopes  leaving  them  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  grievance  against  Britain  and 
France.  Although  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  freed 
of  Ottoman  suzerainty,  the  Fertile  Crescent  to 
the  north  was  divided  into  three  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  mandates  with  Britain  taking  Iraq  and  Pal¬ 
estine  (including  Transjordan),  and  France  re¬ 
ceiving  a  mandate  over  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

BRITISH  INTEREST  IN  ARAB  UNITY 
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The  history  of  the  mandatory  regimes  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  a  combination  of  Arab  bitterness, 
French  irritation  (at  both  British  and  Arabs), 
Zionist  aspirations,  and  British  uneasiness.  Symp¬ 
tomatic  of  this  complex  situation  were  rebellions 
in  Iraq  in  1920  and  in  Syria  in  1925-26.  Britain 
met  the  challenge  by  hastening  the  end  of  its 
mandate  over  Iraq  through  treaty  arrangements 
granting  it  the  right  to  maintain  armed  forces  in 
the  territory.  Indications  of  a  similar  destiny  for 
Syria  and  Lebanon  were  provided  by  treaties  in 
1936,  neither  of  which,  however,  was  ratified.'*  ■ 
The  outbreak  of  World  War  II  naturally  prompted  : 
the  Arabs  to  seek  new  opportunities.  They  heard  ' 
contradictory  propaganda  broadcast  daily  in  Arabic 
from  Berlin,  Bari,  London  and  New  York  to  ; 
receiving  sets  which  totaled  70,000  in  Egypt  and  | 
18,000  in  Syria,' ^  and  many  tended  to  feel  that  , 
“there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  the  oppres-  i 
sion  exercised  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  that 
exercised  in  the  name  of  Fascism.’’*"*  An  unsuc-  1 
cessful  German  supported  coup  d’etat  was  at-  ^ 
tempted  by  Rashid-Ali  al-Gailani  in  Iraq  in 
1941.  Axis  sympathizers  rose  to  prominence  in 
other  Arab  countries  as  the  Germans  moved  rap¬ 
idly  into  the  Balkans,  Vichy  held  on  to  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  and  Rommel  advanced  into  Egypt  in 
the  spring  of  1941. 

Faced  by  this  crisis  Britain,  as  in  World  War  I, 
made  new  overtures  to  the  Arabs.  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary  Eden,  in  a  speech  often  quoted  to  sup¬ 
port  the  theory  that  the  Arab  League  is  a  British 

11.  Hourani,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  cited,  pp.  41-48. 

12.  A  convenient  summary  of  Arab  development  since  1914 
is  found  in  F.  P.  Chambers,  C.  P.  Cirant  and  C.  C.  Bayley, 
This  Age  of  Conflict — A  Contemporary  World  History,  1914- 
‘943  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1943),  pp.  364-415  and 
674-702. 

13.  S.  B.  Fay,  "The  New  Arab  Federation,”  Current  History, 
May  1945,  p.  398. 

14.  Hourani,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  cited,  pp.  230-31. 
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tool,  declared  on  May  29,  1941 :  “The  Arab  World 
has  made  great  strides  since  the  settlement  reached 
jt  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and  many  Arab  think¬ 
ers  desire  for  the  Arab  peoples  a  greater  degree 
of  unity  than  they  now  enjoy.  In  reaching  out 
towards  this  unity,  they  hope  for  support.  No 
such  appeal  from  our  friends  should  go  unan¬ 
swered.  It  seems  to  me  both  natural  and  right 
that  the  cultural  and  economic  ties,  too,  should 
be  strengthened.  His  Majesty’s  Government  for 
their  part  will  give  their  full  support  to  any 
scheme  that  commands  general  approval.”’’  This 
British  attitude  has  its  roots  in  the  activities  of  a 
forceful  group  of  Englishmen  in  the  Middle  East 
who  for  years  had  planned,  in  the  words  of  Law¬ 
rence  of  Arabia,  “to  break  into  the  accepted  halls 
of  English  foreign  policy,  and  build  a  new  people 
in  the  East.”’*’  Among  them  are  Brigadier  E.  H. 
Clayton,  whose  interest  in  Arab  affairs  parallels 
that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton, 
chief  of  British  intelligence  in  Egypt  during 
World  War  I;  Sir  Walter  Smart,  career  diplo¬ 
mat  whose  wife  is  an  Egyptian  of  Lebanese 
origin,  and  who  cKcupies  the  influential  post  of 
Oriental  Minister  in  the  British  Embassy  in 
Eg)'pt;  Brigadier  Glubb  Pasha,  commander  of 
“Glubb’s  Girls,”  the  armed  tribesmen  of  the  col¬ 
orful  Arab  Legion  of  Transjordan;  Sir  Edward 
Spears,  who  worked  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Syria  and  Lebanon  and  is  close  to  the  Arab  Oflice 
in  London;  and  Lord  Moyne,  the  British  Minister 
of  State  in  the  Middle  East  who  helped  to  allay  Ibn 
Saud’s  mistrust  of  Arab  unity,  and  was  assassinated 
on  November  5,  1944  by  two  Jews  in  Cairo. 

Eden’s  statement  aroused  great  interest,  but  the 
weakness  of  Britain’s  military  position  naturally 
inhibited  the  Arabs  from  taking  action  until  the 
Axis  fortunes  of  war  declined.  The  question  of 
Arab  unity  became  “the  leading  topic  of  the  day” 
after  Eden,  on  February  24,  1943,  reiterated  Brit¬ 
ain’s  position  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  “As  I  have  already  made 
plain,”  he  said,  “the  British  Government  would 
view  with  sympathy  any  movement  among  the 
Arabs  to  promote  economic,  cultural,  or  political 
unity,  but  clearly  the  initiative  in  any  scheme 
would  have  to  come  from  the  Arabs  themselves. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  scheme  which  com¬ 
mands  general  approval  has  yet  been  worked 
out.’”’ 

15.  The  Times  (London),  May  30,  1941. 

16.  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  (Garden  City, 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1936),  pp.  88-89. 

17.  Quoted  in  Majid  Khadduri,  "Towards  an  Arab  Union,” 
American  Political  Science  Review,  February  1946,  p.  90. 


EGYPTIAN  LEADERSHIP 
Arab  leaders  in  Transjordan,  Syria,  Iraq  and 
Egypt  did  not  long  delay  in  proposing  an  Arab 
conference.  Although  Iraq  has  been  the  center 
of  much  Arab  political  activity  since  it  acquired 
its  independence  in  1932,  Egypt  gradually  took 
over  the  leadership  in  the  organization  of  the 
Arab  League.  The  Egyptians,  who  formerly  pur¬ 
sued  an  independent  nationalism  of  their  own,  en¬ 
visaged  an  improvement  in  their  international 
position  if  they  could  head  a  block  of  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  Prime  Minister  Mustafa  Nahas  Pasha  doubt¬ 
less  felt  that  promotion  of  Arab  unity  would  also 
improve  his  position  in  Egyptian  politics.  On 
March  30,  1943,  scarcely  a  month  after  Eden’s 
statement,  Nahas  Pasha’s  plans  were  outlined  to 
the  Egyptian  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  intended, 
first,  to  sound  out  the  Arab  governments  and 
to  seek  to  reconcile  their  opinions,  then  to  call  a 
friendly  meeting  of  the  Arab  governments  in 
Egypt  in  order  to  achieve  agreement  on  Arab 
unity,  and  finally,  if  agreement  were  reached,  to  call 
a  conference  in  Egypt,  presided  over  by  the  head 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  to  complete  plans. 

Although  nearly  a  year  passed  before  the  Pact 
of  the  Arab  League  was  signed,  Nahas  Pasha’s 
plan  was  followed  in  detail.  The  Prime  Ministers 
of  Iraq,  Transjordan,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  along 
with  representatives  from  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Yemen,  came  to  Cairo  one  by  one  to  talk  with 
the  Egyptian  leader.’”  Difficulties  and  misgivings 
characterizing  these  preliminary  conversations 
were  more  outspoken  when  all  the  delegates,  along 
with  a  representative  of  the  Arab  parties  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  met  together  in  Alexandria  on  September 
25,  1944.  Proposals  for  a  full  union  or  even  a  fed¬ 
eration  were  rejected.  The  Protocol  which  was 
finally  signed  on  October  7  provided  merely  for 
a  League  of  Arab  States,  the  nature  and  structure 
of  which  was  to  be  determined  later  at  an  Arab 
conference.  One  of  the  six  committees,  which  were 
appointed  to  work  out  plans  for  Arab  coopera¬ 
tion  in  various  fields,  drew  up  a  draft  Pact  for 
the  League.”  Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  the 
Allies  after  the  opening  of  the  western  front  in 
the  summer  of  1944  led  the  Arabs  to  fear  that  an 
early  end  of  the  war  might  find  them  disunited 
and  unable  to  present  their  case  effectively  at  the 
peace  settlement.  After  the  Yalta  Pact  of  Febru¬ 
ary  II,  1945  announced  that  the  Big  Three  had 

18.  Nahas  Pasha's  ncffotiations  arc  outlined  by  Khadduri, 
ihid.,  pp.  93-98.  On  Ejopt’s  role  sec  H.  S.  Deighton,  “The 
Arab  Middle  Eajt  and  the  Moslem  World,”  International 
Affairs,  October  1946,  pp.  511-20. 

19.  Hourani,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  cited,  pp.  303-307,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pact  is  weaker  than  the  Protocol. 
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decided  that  only  those  declaring  war  against  the 
Axis  could  take  part  in  the  peace  conference, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Saudi-Arabia  entered 
the  war  and,  three  weeks  later,  joined  Iraq,  Trans¬ 
jordan  and  Yemen  in  signing  the  Pact  establishing 
the  Arab  League.  This  action  was  also  designed 
to  enable  them  to  present  a  united  front  at  the 
impending  San  Francisco  conference.*” 

DYNASTIC  AND  POLITICAL 
ANTAGONISMS 

What  are  the  divisive  forces  which  delayed  and 
weakened  the  organization  of  the  Arab  League.^ 
Outstanding  among  them  is  the  dynastic  rivalry 
involving  a  number  of  Arab  monarchs,  and  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Hashimite  and 
Saudi  royal  families.  During  World  War  I  the 
Arab  revolt  was  led  by  the  Hashimite  ruler,  Sherif 
Hussein  of  the  Hejaz,  whose  three  sons,  Ali, 
Abdullah  and  Faisal,  were  also  to  become  kings. 
The  post-war  period,  however,  witnessed  the  rise 
of  Ibn  Saud  who,  in  a  campaign  of  1924-25,  drove 
Hussein  and  Ali  out  of  the  Hejaz  where  the 
Moslem  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Hashimite  leadership  was  taken  over  by 
Faisal,  upon  whom  Lawrence  had  placed  his 
chief  reliance  during  the  Arab  revolt,  and  whom 
the  British  had  put  upon  the  throne  of  Iraq  after 
the  French  had  driven  him  out  of  Syria.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Hashimites  against 
Ibn  Saud  was  a  handicap  to  Arab  progress,  Faisal 
came  to  terms  with  the  Arabian  monarch  in  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  arbitration  signed  in  April 
1931,  a  step  which  his  brother  Abdullah,  Emir 
(recently  made  King)  of  Transjordan  took  more 
reluctantly  in  a  treaty  ratified  in  December  1933. 
Faisal’s  premature  death  in  1932  left  Abdullah  as 
the  outstanding  Hashimite  ruler,  and  a  number 
of  recent  rumors  and  incidents  indicate  the  continu¬ 
ing  antagonism  between  the  rival  monarchs.^* 

The  El-Alaweya  dynasty  of  Egypt,  descended 
from  Mohammed  Ali,  is  also  involved  in  this 
dynastic  rivalry,  although  it  is  affected  by  no  such 
bitter  personal  antagonism  as  that  which  divides 
the  other  two  leading  royal  families.  King  Farouk, 
as  ruler  of  the  most  advanced  Arab  state,  is  no 
more  likely  than  Ibn  Saud  or  Abdullah  to  accept 
Arab  unity  under  a  single  dynasty. 

If  Egypt  must  remain  one  unit  in  the  Arab 
Island,  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  another,  what 
are  the  chances  for  unification  of  the  former  man¬ 
dates  in  the  Fertile  Crescent?  True,  dynastic 

20.  See  “Les  pays  arabes  et  I’union  arabe,”  cited,  p.  7. 

21.  MacCallum,  “The  Arab  Nationalist  Movement,”  cited, 
p.  56. 
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rivalry  is  absent,  but  political  antagonism  is  strong  1 
because  the  republics  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  arc  I 
insistent  upon  their  republican  institutions.  More- ! 
over,  the  artificial  division  of  the  area  into  French  I 
and  British  spheres  of  influence  and  into  several  [ 
distinct  governments  led  to  the  development  of  I 
different  legal,  administrative  and  educational  sys- 1 
terns  which  keep  them  apart.  It  is  in  this  area,  I 
however,  that  hopes  for  a  closer  Arab  union  are  { 
strongest.  Prime  Minister  Nuri  Al-Said  Pasha  of  j 
Iraq  drew  up  in  1942  a  plan  for  a  Greater  Syria 
uniting  Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine  and  Transjor¬ 
dan;  providing  for  international  guaranties  for 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  minorities  in  Lebanon 
and  Palestine;  and  granting  the  people  the  right 
to  decide  the  form  of  government  for  this  single 
state.*’  King  Abdullah  of  Transjordan  is  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Greater  Syrian  state,  for  he  en-  i 
visages  himself  as  its  ruler.  During  the  Arab 
League  organizational  discussions,  however,  Ab¬ 
dullah’s  ambitions  met  opposition,  for  Syria  not 
only  insisted  on  retaining  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment,  but  is  said  to  have  argued  that  Transjordan 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Syrian  Republic  since 
it  had  been  a  Syrian  province  under  the  Ottoman 
Empire.*^  In  March  1946  Abdullah  was  reported 
to  be  discussing  a  revised  plan  for  Greater  Syria 
which  would  unite  Iraq  and  Transjordan  and 
make  them  part  of  a  federation  including  Syria 
and  the  Arab  part  of  Palestine.*'^  Under  this  plan 
Abdullah  would  become  King;  the  boy-King 
Faisal  II  of  Irac]  would  become  heir  to  the 
throne;  Abdullah’s  son,  Emir  Talal,  would  be 
made  Viceroy  of  the  Arab  part  of  Palestine;  and 
the  Emir  Abdul  Illah,  the  Regent  of  Iraq,  would 
be  V’iceroy  of  Syria.^’ 

RELIGIOUS  AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL  BARRIERS 

Still  another  obstacle  to  Arab  unity  are  the 
religious  differences  throughout  the  Arab  world. 
The  leading  sectarian  rivalry  is  that  between  ap¬ 
proximately  35  million  Sunni  Moslems  and  5  mil¬ 
lion  Shiah,  the  latter  of  whom  are  found  mostly 
in  Iraq  and  in.  the  southern  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.^^  Originally  divided  on  the  question 

22.  General  Nuri  Al-Said,  Arab  Independence  and  Unity 
(Bagdad,  Government  Press,  1943). 

23.  Khadduri,  “Toward  an  Arab  Union,”  cited,  pp.  96-97. 

24.  New  York,  Times,  March  30,  1946.  Later  plans  have  en¬ 
visaged  a  union  limited  to  Iraq  and  Transjordan. 

25.  On  Iraq’s  interest  in  the  Greater  Syria  plan  see  F.liahu 
F.pstein,  “Problems  of  Arab  Unity,”  Palestine  Year  Book — 5706 
(Washington,  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  1945),  Vol.  I, 
pp.  105-109. 

26.  Henri  Masse,  Islam  (New  York,  Putnam,  1938),  pp- 
182-89,  points  out  the  differences  between  Sunni  and  Shiah. 
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of  the  succession  to  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  the 
two  groups  have  since  developed  striking  differ¬ 
ences  of  emphasis  in  religious  doctrine.  Their 
mutual  antagonism  is  greater  than  that  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  the  Christian  world, 
if  only  because  of  their  limited  education. 
Many  smaller  sects  within  these  major  religious 
groups  also  act  as  a  divisive  force.  For  example, 
puritanical  reformers  like  the  Wahhabi  in  Saudi- 
Arabia  and  the  Senussi  in  Tripolitania  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  modernism  of  the  more  progressive 
Egyptians.  When  Ibn  Saud  recently  visited  King 
Farouk,  many  Egyptians  were  offended  because 
women  were  required  to  be  out  of  sight  when 
the  Arabian  ruler  visited  public  institutions. 

Different  but  serious  as  a  religious  handicap  to 
Arab  unity  is  the  situation  in  Lebanon,  where 
slightly  more  than  half  the  jxipulation  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  in  Palestine,  where  about  one-third  are 
Jews.  The  Lebanese  Christians  are  not  only  Arabs 
but  have  often  produced  leaders  in  the  Arab  na¬ 
tionalist  movement.  However,  while  they  are  anti- 
Zionist  and  have  joined  the  Arab  League,  they 
insist  on  independence,  fearing  engulfment  by 
the  Moslem  hinterland.*^  As  for  Palestine,  no  so¬ 
lution  of  Arab-Jewish  hostility  is  in  sight. 

An  estimate  of  the  obstacles  to  Arab  aims  should 
not  overlook  geographical  barriers,  for  nature  is 
hard  on  Arab  aspirations  for  solidarity  and 
strength.  Most  of  the  land  is  desert,  where  the 
average  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  ten  inches  and 
only  a  small  population  can  be  supported.  People 
are  concentrated  in  widely  separated  watered  areas 
like  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley  with  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert  between 
them.  Even  in  the  proposed  Syro-Iraqi  union, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  good  communica¬ 
tion  lines  in  the  north,  the  two  main  inhabited 
areas  are  separated  by  almost  600  miles  of  the 
Syrian  Desert.  Existing  railroads  are  generally 
short  disconnected  lines  which  serve  poorly  as 
bonds  of  unification.  Added  to  these  difficulties 
are  the  poverty  of  resources  (aside  from  oil)  which 
seriously  limits  the  possibilities  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  fact  that  the  seas  bordering 
the  Arab  states  are  under  foreign  control.  The 
airplane  and  the  automobile  have  helped  to  over¬ 
come  transportation  barriers,  but  to  what  extent 
they  will  bring  about  Arab  cohesion  remains  to 
be  scen.^* 

27-  HiJurani,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  cited,  pp.  132-35. 

28.  Isaiah  Bowman,  “TTic  Mohammedan  World,”  Geograph¬ 
ical  Review,  January  1924,  pp.  62-64.  While  Bowman  is  slight¬ 
ly  out  of  date  and  is  emphasizing  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
Moslem  world  as  a  military  threat  to  the  West,  his  observa¬ 
tions  reveal  clearly  the  geographical  barriers  to  Arab  unitys 
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ARAB  EFFORTS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  first  test  of  the  aims  and  work  of  the 
Arab  League  came  during  the  San  Francisco  con¬ 
ference,  which  opened  on  April  25,  1945,  scarcely 
more  than  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  Pact 
in  Cairo.  On  three  issues  the  five  League  members 
who  were  invited  to  the  conference  (Yemen  and 
Transjordan  were  not  represented)  demonstrated 
their  solidarity. 

The  first  issue  arose  when  Egyptian  Foreign 
Minister  Badawi  Pasha,  with  the  Pact  of  the  Arab 
League  in  mind,  sought  to  provide  a  definition 
(jf  regional  arrangements  to  strengthen  interna¬ 
tional  security.  On  May  i  the  conference  Secre¬ 
tariat  had  officially  distributed  the  Pact  under  the 
symbol  III/4/1  (Commission  III — Security  Council, 
Committee  4 — Regional  Arrangements).  Arab  ef¬ 
forts  to  define  “regional  arrangements”  were  un¬ 
successful,  however,  because  the  Big  Four  were 
unwilling  to  exclude  any  type  of  regional  under¬ 
standing  from  the  security  system.^^ 

A  second  issue  involved  the  heatedly  debated 
“conservatory  clause”  (Article  80  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter)  which  prevents,  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  trusteeship  agreements,  any  alteration  in 
the  rights  “of  any  states  or  any  peoples  or  the 
terms  of  existing  international  instruments  to 
which  Members  of  the  United  Nations  may  re¬ 
spectively  be  parties.”  Since  this  clause  protects 
the  rights  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  mandate  of 
Palestine,  the  Arabs  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  a  phraseology  more  favorable  to  their  goal 
of  establishing  an  independent  Arab  state  in  that 
British  mandate.*® 

Syria’s  uprising  of  May  29  against  the  landing 
of  French  troops  in  tht  Levant — widely  discussed 
outside  the  committee  chambers  at  San  Francisco 
— gave  the  Arabs  a  third  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  solidarity.  Four  days  after  Winston 
Churchill’s  intervention  of  May  30,  requesting 
French  troops  to  cease  firing,  the  Council  of  the 
Arab  League  met  in  extraordinary  session  in  Cairo. 
On  June  7  the  Council  passed  a  resolution  denounc¬ 
ing  French  aggression  and  suppxjrting  the  Syrian- 
Lebanese  demand  for  the  evacuation  of  all  French 

See  also  P.  K.  Hitti,  “TTie  Possibility  of  Union  Among  the  Arab 
States,”  Artterican  Historical  Review,  July  1943,  pp.  726-28, 
and  Gerald  dc  Gaury,  “The  End  of  Arabian  Isolation,”  Foreign 
A0airs,  October  1946,  pp.  82-89. 

29.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Publication  2349,  Conference 
Series  71,  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Restdts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  June  26,  1945,  pp.  101-108.  See  also 
D.  Adelson,  “The  Arabs  and  the  World,”  Asia  and  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  September  1945,  pp.  439-42. 

30.  V.  McKay,  “International  Trusteeship — Role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Colonial  World,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May 
15,  1946,  p.  58. 
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troops.  The  Council  also  declared  that  “in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  six  of  its  covenant  (providing 
for  mutual  aid  for  a  member  attacked)  the  Arab 
League  has  decided  to  take  necessary  measures  in 
order  to  resist  French  aggression.”^*  While  the 
subsequent  Anglo-French  agreement  to  withdraw 
all  troops  of  both  powers  from  Syria  and  Lebanon 
was  not  entirely  the  result  of  Arab  League  inter¬ 
vention,  the  League’s  action  was  none  the  less 
a  psychological  success  for  the  Arabs.^^ 

THE  ARAB  FIGHT  FOR  PALESTINE 

With  the  departure  of  the  French  from  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  the  stage  was  set  for  concentration  on  the 
Palestine  controversy,  the  mainstay  of  Arab  solidar¬ 
ity.  The  end  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  and 
the  sudden  close  of  the  war  within  the  next  two 
months  brought  this  issue  to  a  peak  of  intensity. 
President  Truman’s  suggestion  of  August  31,  1945 
that  100,000  Jews  be  admitted  to  Palestine,  along 
with  an  intensified  Zionist  propaganda  campaign, 
angered  the  Arabs.  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that 
the  first  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Arab 
League  Council  was  held  from  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  to  the  middle  of  December  1945.  Its  most 
striking  result  was  the  passing  on  December  2  of 
a  resolution,  effective  January  i,  to  boycott  Zion¬ 
ist  goods.  To  carry  out  the  resolution,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  Arab  states  passed  individual  laws  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  Jewish  goods  from 
Palestine,  while  Transjordan  and  Palestine  Arabs 
resorted  to  voluntary  action.^^  Sympathy  for  the 
Arab  cause  was  also  expressed  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Moslem  League  of  India,  who  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Indian  Moslems  to  support  the  boycott.^* 

In  general  the  Arab  boycott  is  a  demonstration 
of  political  solidarity  and  is  capable  of  being  ex¬ 
panded,  but  heretofore  has  been  relatively  ineffec¬ 
tive  as  an  economic  measure.  Its  effect  is  mini¬ 
mized  by  many  evasions,  including  the  fact  that 
large  Arab  purchases  were  made  in  Palestine  be¬ 
fore  it  went  into  operation.  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
the  chief  importers  of  Palestine  gfK)ds  among  the 
Arab  states  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  said  to 
have  bought  in  advance  the  whole  1946  production 
of  Jewish  factories.  Chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
clothing  and  leather  are  chiefly  affected,  since 

31.  Khadduri,  “Towards  An  Arab  Union,”  cited,  p.  too. 

32.  On  the  Franco-Syrian  conflict  sec  C.-A.  Julien,  “French 
Difficulties  in  the  Middle  East,”  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1946, 
pp.  327-36. 

33.  “The  Arab  Boycott,”  Economist  (London),  January  19, 
1946,  p.  86. 

34.  Arab  News  Bulletin,  February  i,  1946.  This  bi-weekly 
bulletin  is  published  by  the  Arab  Office  in  Washington;  of 
similar  content  is  the  monthly  Bulletin  published  in  New  York 
by  the  Institute  of  Arab-American  Affairs. 
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these  industries  export  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
of  their  products,  and  send  them  mainly  to  Arab 
countries.  According  to  an  estimate  based  on  Jew¬ 
ish  industrial  production  for  1944,  28  per  cent  of 
Jewish  industrial  exjxirts  (according  to  value) 
could  be  affected  by  the  boycott,  but  exports  make 
up  only  4.6  per  cent  of  total  production.  Palestine 
Arabs  buy  another  6  per  cent  of  Jewish  industrial 
production.  In  general,  however,  Jewish-Arab 
trade  in  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  is  small. 
Moreover,  Palestine  buys  considerably  more  from 
the  Arab  countries  than  it  sells  to  them,  which 
means  that  the  Jews  are  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
taliate  if  the  Ixiycott  should  be  strictly  enforced. 
Meanwhile,  the  boycott  is  chiefly  significant  as  a 
political  move  enhancing  hostility  between  Arab 
and  Jew.’^ 

In  January  1946  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Arab  League  in  Cairo  were  inaugurated  during 
the  festivities  accompanying  the  widely  publicized 
visit  of  King  Ibn  Saud  to  King  Farouk.  The  Arab 
League’s  place  in  the  United  Nations  was  eulo¬ 
gized  by  Badawi  Pasha  in  his  address  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  January  18,’^  the  same 
day  that  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry  sailed  from  the  United  States  to  carry  on  its 
search  for  a  solution  of  the  Palestine  dilemma.  Since 
the  twelve  members  of  this  committee  had  not 
yet  completed  their  report  when  the  Arab  League 
Council  held  its  third  session  in  Cairo  from  March 
25  to  April  14,  the  Palestine  issue  was  less  promi¬ 
nent  than  in  previous  discussions.  The  League’s 
opposition  to  foreign  influence  was  demonstrated 
anew,  how'ever,  by  a  resolution  passed  at  the  first 
meeting  stating  that  the  Council  “supports  Egy'pt’s 
national  demands  and  expects  the  withdrawal  of 
British  forces  from  Egyptian  territory  at  an  early 
date.”^^  The  delegates  also  expressed  their  sup¬ 
port  for  a  proposal  to  establish  common  citizen¬ 
ship  for  Arabs  in  all  Arab  states. 

The  publication  of  the  Anglo-American  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  April  30,  along  with  President 
Truman’s  statement  approving  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  admission  of  100,000  Jews,  aroused 
prompt  opposition.  On  May  10  Arab  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  protested  to  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson.^”  Moreover,  an  un¬ 
precedented  meeting  of  Arab  rulers  was  held  on 
May  29-30  at  King  Farouk’s  royal  estate  at  Inchass, 
about  25  miles  from  Cairo.^^  The  Inchass  confer- 

35.  Economist,  cited,  p.  86. 

36.  Arab  News  Bulletin,  February  15,  1946. 

37.  Ibid.,  April  15,  1946. 

38.  James  Reston,  New  Yorl(  Times,  May  15,  1946. 

39.  Gene  Currivan,  New  Yorl{  Times,  May  19,  29,  1946;  see 
also  ibid..  May  31,  1946. 
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ence  agreed  upon  principles  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  second  extraordinary  session  of  the  Arab 
League  Council  which  met  shortly  afterward  at 
Bludan,  Syria,  from  June  8  to  June  13. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  thirty-two  dele¬ 
gates  who  met  at  Bludan  naturally  was  centered 
on  the  Palestine  c]uestion  but  also  reveals  Arab 
aims  in  other  countries  outside  the  League.  Notes 
were  drafted  to  the  United  States  and  Britain  op¬ 
posing  the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Committee,  and  a  second  note  to  Britain  urged 
;  the  transfer  of  Palestine  to  United  Nations  trustee- 
!  ship.  In  addition,  a  ten-jxiint  plan  to  defend  the 
'  Arab  position  on  Palestine  was  adopted.  A  special 
committee,  including  representatives  of  all  the  Arab 
states,  was  created  to  supervise  matters  relating  to 
Palestine.  Moreover,  a  new  Palestine  Arab  Higher 
Executive  Committee  was  agreed  upon — this  ac¬ 
tion  mended  the  rift  of  May  29  in  Jerusalem  in 
which  a  new  Arab  Higher  Front  of  five  Arab  par¬ 
ties  had  been  created  to  rival  the  Arab  Higher 
Committee  headed  by  Jamal  el  Husseini,  who 
claims  that  his  Palestine  Arab  party  represents  the 
majority  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine."^”  The  success 
of  this  step  lends  some  weight  to  the  persisting  ru¬ 
mor  that  the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Haj  Amin  al- 
Husseini  (who  escaped  from  Paris  to  Cairo  on 
May  30),  was  in  or  near  Bludan.  At  least  his  influ¬ 
ence  must  have  been  felt,  for  he  had  directed  the 
Arab  Higher  Committee  before  its  dissolution  in 
1937,  and  appears  to  be  the  one  man  who  has  the 
overwhelming  allegiance  of  Palestine  Arabs. 

The  Council  also  agreed  to  ask  for  the  disarm¬ 
ament  of  Palestine  Jews;  to  raise  a  fund  of 
1, 000, 000  for  recovery  of  Palestine  lands  from  the 
Jews  and  to  recommend  that  the  Arab  states  place 
criminal  penalties  upon  persons  selling  land  to 
Jews;  to  urge  that  the  Arab  states  issue  special 
fiscal  postal  stamps  to  help  Palestine  Arabs;  to 
create  a  special  fund  for  Palestine,  starting  with 
£1,000,000  contributed  by  the  Arab  states;  to  re¬ 
organize  and  strengthen  propaganda;  to  strength¬ 
en  and  enlarge  the  boycott;  to  appeal  for  united 
Arab  supjxirt  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  and  to 
urge  union  of  all  Palestine  Arabs  in  face  of  a  Zion¬ 
ist  invasion.  Secret  resolutions  were  also  reported 
to  have  been  adopted  for  the  arming  of  Palestine 
Arabs  unless  Britain  disarmed  the  Jews,  and  for 
halting  Jewish  immigration,  by  force  if  necessary. 

The  Bludan  delegates  also  gave  attention  to 
three  areas  outside  Palestine.  They  reiterated  the 
League’s  support  for  Egypt’s  demand  for  the  evac¬ 
uation  of  British  troops,  and  for  union  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  with  Egypt;  they  agreed 

40.  Ibid.,  May  30,  1946. 


to  do  their  utmost  to  win  independence  for  the 
former  Italian  colonies  of  Cyrenaica  and  Tripoli- 
tania;  and  they  agreed  to  work  for  the  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  other  Arab  countries  (meaning  the 
French  and  Spanish  possessions  in  North  Africa) 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  Bludan  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Council,  Secretary-General  Azzam 
Pasha  warned  that  the  Arabs  would  fight  if  neces¬ 
sary.  While  his  bellicosity  may  have  been  ex¬ 
aggerated,  it  is  not  to  be  entirely  discounted. 
True,  the  Palestine  Arabs  have  no  armed  force  as 
well  organized  as  the  Jewish  Haganah,  estimated 
by  British  Prime  Minister  Attlee  at  70,000, 
whose  strength  is  surpassed  in  the  Arab  world 
only  by  the  British,  Egyptian,  and  [X)ssibly  the 
Iraqi  armies.  But  there  are  twice  as  many  Arabs 
as  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  they  are  creating  many 
semi-military  youth  organizations  to  prepare,  if 
necessary,  for  resumption  of  the  “national  strug¬ 
gle”  of  1936-39  which  influenced  the  British  to  is¬ 
sue  a  White  Paper  restricting  Jewish  immigration 
and  land  purchases.  Moreover,  they  do  have  small 
firearms  which  they  hide  individually  rather  than 
in  caches  or  arsenals,  and  there  is  evidence  indicat¬ 
ing  that  black  market  purchases  are  increasing 
this  arms  supply.  In  case  of  conflict,  intervention 
by  the  seven  Arab  League  states  would  probably 
take  the  disguised  form  by  which  Germans,  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Russians  participated  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  Volunteers  would  be  permitted  to  enter  Pal¬ 
estine  illegally  and  arms  would  be  smuggled  in.'*^ 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ARAB  PLANS 

The  Arab  League  has  demonstrated  its  unity 
and  intensity  of  purpose  in  fulfilling  its  first  aim — 
termination  of  foreign  domination  of  Arab  coun¬ 
tries.  But  what  has  it  done  to  carry  out  the  second 
and  more  constructive  aim  announced  in  its  char¬ 
ter,  namely,  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
development?  The  answer  is  that  there  has  been 
much  planning  but  little  action.  Special  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  League,  it  should  be  recalled,  can 
only  propose  plans  which  must  then  be  approved 
not  only  by  the  Council  but  by  the  individual 
states.  The  cultural  committee  has  proposed  a  draft 
treaty  for  a  unified  educational  system,  including 
the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers  and  the 
development  of  museums  and  research.  At  its 
meeting  last  February  and  March,  which  was 
unique  in  that  an  official  from  Spanish  Morocco 

41.  On  the  Bludan  meeting,  see  Allen  Raymond,  New  York. 
Herald  Tribune,  June  14,  1946;  also  New  York  Times,  June 
14,  1946. 

42.  Clifton  Daniel,  New  York  Times,  July  14,  19,  1946.  Cf. 
R.  Crossman  and  M.  Foot,  "A  Palestine  Munich,”  Palestine 
and  Middle  East,  July-August  1946,  pp.  156-57. 
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was  present  for  the  first  time,  this  committee  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
offices  on  cultural  affairs  and  legal  problems  of 
Arab  countries. 

The  committee  on  commerce,  agriculture  and 
industry  has  agreed  that  the  Arab  states  should  de¬ 
velop  trade  and  communications;  exchange  com¬ 
mercial  representatives  and  information;  encour¬ 
age  tourists;  establish  chambers  of  commerce  and 
industrial  exhibits,  fairs  and  institutes;  coordinate 
technical  and  scientific  research,  and  unify  Arab 
weights  and  measures.  Other  committees  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  a  postal  union,  a  customs 
union,  a  common  citizenship  and  passport  system, 
and  a  unified  communications  system. 

Arab  efforts  at  economic  cooperation  have  the 
valuable  wartime  experience  of  the  Middle  East 
Supply  Centre  as  a  precedent.  This  agency,  organ¬ 
ized  by  Britain  in  1941  and  joined  by  the  United 
States  in  1942,  promoted  local  production  of  food 
and  goods,  and  dealt  with  problems  of  supply  and 
transport.  Since  it  was  foreign-controlled,  however, 
it  inevitably  aroused  misgivings  and  suspicions. 
With  good  judgment  Britain  and  the  United 
States  dissolved  it  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war 
in  the  hope  that  the  Arabs  themselves  would  carry 
on  its  work."^^ 

Outside  but  related  to  the  Arab  League’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  plans  are  a  number  of  other  de¬ 
velopments  revealing  Arab  aspirations  and  pro¬ 
gress.  An  Arab  lawyers’  conference  met  in  Damas¬ 
cus  from  August  12  to  19,  1944  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  unification  of  Arab  legal  systems;  an 
Arab  Women’s  Congress  in  Cairo  from  December 
10  to  20,  1944,  discussed  a  wide  range  of  Arab 
problems;'^^  an  Arab  Medical  Congress  in  Cairo 
in  November  1945,  and  an  Arab  Engineering 
Conference  in  Cairo  in  April  1946,  held  similar 
discussions  in  their  respective  fields.  Obviously,  new 
and  significant  forces  of  a  progressive  character 
are  at  work  in  the  Middle  East,  despite  the  fact 
that  Arab  emotions  are  still  centered  on  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  foreign  domination.  The  distorting 
and  handicapping  effect  of  this  Arab  attitude  is 
revealed  in  the  Medical  Congress  resolution  that 
no  medical  practitioners  in  the  Arab  states  should 
prescribe  medicine  made  in  Palestine  Jewish  fac¬ 
tories,  and  that  the  Arab  League  should  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  products. 

45.  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  “Middle  Eastern  Perplexities,"  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  October  1944,  p.  460.  Sec  also  the  two  articles 
by  I).  P.  E.,  “The  Middle  East  Supply  Centre,"  Bulletin  of  In¬ 
ternational  News,  August  5,  1944,  pp.  619-25,  and  September 
2,  1944,  pp.  707-12- 

44.  Louise  Fuleihan,  “The  Arab  Women’s  Congress  in  Cairo," 
Moslem  World,  Octf)bcr  1945,  pp.  316-23. 


Mention  should  be  made  finally  of  one  Arab  I 
plan  which  has  been  put  into  execution — and  that 
is  the  establishment  of  propaganda  bureaus  in  Lon-  i 
don,  Washington,  Jerusalem  and  Beirut  under  the 
headship  of  Director-General  Musa-Alami,  who  I 
represented  Palestine  at  the  Alexandria  and  Cairo  I 
conferences  at  which  the  Arab  League  was  organ-  I 
ized.  The  Arabs  would  like  to  extend  these  “Arab 
Offices”  to  other  cities — several  in  the  United  States  | 
— but  they  face  a  shortage  of  personnel  and  funds,  f 
The  Arab  Offices  are  not,  however,  agencies  of 
the  Arab  League.  They  are  autonomous  organiza- 
tions  sponsored  and  financed  by  the  Arab  govern-  ! 
ments  but  administered  from  the  head  office  in  ■ 
Jerusalem  for  the  primary  purpose  of  counter-  | 
acting  Zionist  propaganda  on  Palestine. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  ARAB  LEAGUE 

Emotions  aroused  by  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict, 
by  fear  of  Russia,  and  by  other  post-war  disturb-  I 
ances  have  distorted  our  perspective  on  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  Arab  unity.  Since  the  general  trend 
of  international  relations  will  also  affect  the  Arab 
League,  conclusions  as  to  its  present  and  future 
significance  can  be  only  tentative. 

Whatever  its  weakness,  the  League  is  more  than 
a  device  to  combat  Zionism,  and  is  likely  to  out¬ 
live  the  Palestine  issue  if  only  to  carry  on  the  fight  ' 
against  European  domination  of  other  Arab  lands. 
That  it  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  Arab  di¬ 
visions  and  provide  the  foundation  for  a  single 
Arab  state  is  unlikely,  although  a  closer  union 
among  the  five  territories  of  the  Fertile  Crescent  : 
is  not  impossible.  To  what  extent  the  League’s 
plans  for  social  and  economic  development  will  be  i 
successful  is  uncertain,  but  the  planning  itself  is 
enough  of  a  forward  step  to  justify  the  experiment. 

Although  British  and  Arab  interests  sometimes 
coincide,  the  Arab  League  is  not  a  British  tool.  | 
Some  British  army  men  who  were  alienated  by 
Arab  hostility  during  World  War  II  fear  that  the 
Arabs,  having  driven  the  French  out  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  w'ill  turn  against  the  British  once  the  t 
Zionist  threat  is  removed.  Secretary-General  Azzam 
Pasha,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  League 
“speaks  Arabic  with  a  British  accent,”  once  re¬ 
marked  pointedly  that  “this  suit  is  made  of  Brit¬ 
ish  cloth  but  I  am  wearing  it.”"*’ 

For  France  the  Arab  League  means  future 
trouble.  French  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  threat,  but  show  a 
growing  realization  that  complacency  about  the  I 
loyalty  of  North  Africa  is  unjustified.  A  North  I 
African  Defense  Front,  composed  of  political  refu-  I 

45.  Clifton  Daniel,  New  Yorl(  Times,  November  ii,  1945.  | 
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\  gees  and  North  Africans  resident  in  eastern  Arab 

I  states,  has  been  organized  in  Cairo  as  a  propa¬ 
ganda  center  for  the  liberation  of  Libya,  Tunisia, 
Algeria,  and  French  and  Spanish  Morocco.  Its 
i  most  prominent  member  is  Habib  Bourguiba, 

I  exiled  president  of  the  Neo-Destour  (New  Consti- 
1  tutional)  party  of  Tunisia,'*^  where  recent  disturb- 

!'  ances  culminated  in  the  arrest  on  August  23  of 
fifty-two  leading  nationalists.  The  extent  of  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  French  in  Algeria  was  revealed 
by  a  native  uprising  in  and  around  Setif  in  May 
1945  which,  according  to  a  most  conservative 
French  estimate,  resulted  in  the  death  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  Berbers  in  the  repression  following 
'  the  killing  of  130  Europeans."*^  The  Arab  press 
claimed  over  50,000  casualties,  while  outside 
sources  place  the  figure  somewhere  between  6,000 
and  12,000.  A  Moroccan  Independence  party  has  also 
sent  a  delegation  to  Cairo  to  seek  Arab  League  aid. 
When  the  League  is  no  longer  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  Palestine  issue,  it  plans  to  turn  its  atten- 
!  tion  to  these  French  possessions  where  it  will  find 
fertile  ground  for  its  propaganda.  Whether 
France’s  present  plans  for  concessions  to  its  North 
African  subjects  will  be  sufficient  to  stave  off  major 
disturbances  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  significance  of  Arab  threats  to  turn  to  Rus- 
!  sia,  made  in  the  heat  of  the  Palestine  controversy, 
j  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  any  case,  avail- 
5  able  evidence  indicates  that  the  Arabs  are  winning 
*  their  fight  against  a  Zionist  state  comprising  the 
!  whole  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  have  no  reason 
!  for  so  drastic  a  step.  For  the  moment  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  contains  23  million  Moslems,  is  con¬ 
tent  to  extend  its  propaganda  activities  in  the  Arab 
world  by  publishing,  in  Arabic,  writings  which 
eulogize  life  among  the  Soviet  Moslems.  But  Rus¬ 
sian  influence,  already  important  among  the  Ar¬ 
menian  and  Greek  Orthodox  elements  in  Syria 
and  Lebanon,  is  likely  to  grow  in  direct  proportion 

46.  Ibid,,  April  7,  1946. 

47.  Robert  Montagne,  "Ou  va  I’Algcrie,”  Politique  Etranghre, 
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to  the  conflict  of  social  classes  within  the  Arab 
states  which,  during  the  war  years,  witnessed  the 
beginnings  of  Serial  Democratic  and  Communist 
movements.^® 

Can  the  Middle  East  (and  the  Arab  League)  be 
prevented  from  becoming  a  source  of  instability 
and  danger  to  peace.?  The  problem  is  difficult,  but 
much  could  be  achieved  through  mutual  respect 
and  cooperation  between  the  Arabs  and  the  great 
powers  on  a  wide  range  of  social,  economic  and 
political  problems.  The  future  course  of  Arab 
nationalism  is  undecided.  It  might  turn  into  a 
movement  of  hatred  and  fanaticism,  merely  bor¬ 
rowing  Western  technical  skills  in  order  to  resist 
encroachment  and  the  challenge  of  Western  ideals. 
Mutual  interests  require,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Arab  nationalism  “become  a  movement  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Arab  society  through  a  funda¬ 
mental  assimilation  of  the  best  elements  in  West¬ 
ern  life.”'*^  In  view  of  Russia’s  growing  influence 
in  the  area,  the  ideal  approach  for  the  Big  Four 
would  be  a  program  of  economic  development 
undertaken  in  full  cooperation  with  the  Arabs. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  participate,  the  West 
should  not  hesitate  to  act  alone.  Typical  of  the 
possibilities  is  the  proposal  for  a  ten-year,  $280,- 
000,000  Jordan  Valley  development  to  provide 
enough  power  and  irrigation  to  make  room  for 
2,000,000  more  people  in  Palestine.  An  American 
engineer  interested  in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
rivers  has  suggested  a  series  of  dams,  locks  and 
aquaducts  to  bring  power,  navigation,  irrigation 
and  flood  control  to  the  whole  Near  East.  By  pro¬ 
viding  the  major  part  of  the  technical  and  financial 
aid  for  such  programs  as  these,  the  United  States 
could  meet  a  great  challenge. 

48.  On  Russia’s  attitude  sec  E.  Ben-Horin,  “The  Soviet 
Wooing  of  Palestine,”  Harper’s  Magazine,  April  1944,  pp. 
413-18,  and  K.  Screzhin,  “Contemporary  Palestine,”  New 
Times,  August  i,  1946,  pp.  18-22. 

49.  Hourani,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  cited,  pp.  1-2.  Sec  also  A. 
Bonne,  The  Economic  Development  of  the  Middle  East  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1945).  Signs  of  2  developing 
and  dangerous  Islamic  revival  arc  indicated  by  James  C.  dc 
Wilde,  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  (New  York,  Querido,  1946). 
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Area  and  Population  of  the  Arab  World 
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Of  approximately  300  million 
Moslems  in  the  world  today, 
more  than  50  million  use  Arabic 
as  their  daily  language  although 
less  than  12  million  are  Arabians, 
that  is,  inhabitants  of  the  Arabi¬ 
an  peninsula  in  which  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Islam  had  its  birth.  Di¬ 
verse  in  origin,  these  Arabic- 
speaking  people  from  Morocco 
to  Iraq  are  now  termed  Arabs. 

The  heart  of  the  Arab  world, 
from  which  the  Arab  League 
draws  its  present  membership, 
lies  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Arab  Island,*-  which  includes 
Egypt,  the  Arabian  peninsula  and 
the  Fertile  Crescent  (the  term 
loosely  used  to  describe  Iraq, 

Syria,  Lebanon,  Palestine  and 
Transjordan)  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  totaling  around  36  million.  The  remaining  17 
million  Arabs  dwell  in  a  “Western  Island”  com¬ 
prised  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Libya, 
surrounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Sahara  desert.^ 
Nearly  half  the  population  of  the  seven  states  of 
the  Arab  League  resides  in  Egypt,  where  17  mil¬ 
lion  occupy  an  area  of  383,000  square  miles  under 
the  constitutional  monarchy  of  King  Farouk  I. 
Second  largest  in  population  is  the  desert  kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  whose  6  million  are  spread  over 
450,000  square  miles  under  the  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy  of  Abdul  Azziz  Ibn  Saud.  The  boy-king 

1.  Freya  Stark,  The  Arab  Island  (Sew  York,  Knopf,  1945). 

2.  P.  K.  Hitti,  The  Arabs — A  Short  History  (Princeton,  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press,  1943),  p.  27:  see  also  Hitti,  “The  Possi¬ 
bility  of  Union  Among  the  .\rab  States,”  cited,  pp.  722-32. 


Faisal  II  is  the  titular  head  of  5  million  subjects 
in  the  constitutional  monarchy  of  Iraq  where  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  river  valley  enriches  an  area  of 
116,000  square  miles.  Imam  Yahya  of  Yemen  rules 
over  4  million  subjects  and  75,000  square  miles 
along  the  southeastern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Emir 
Abdullah,  who  became  a  king  when  Transjordan 
was  recently  granted  its  independence  by  Britain, 
is  the  sovereign  of  a  desert  land  of  34,740  square 
miles  with  only  350,000  inhabitants.  The  remain¬ 
ing  two  members  of  the  League,  Syria  and  Leb¬ 
anon,  are  republics.  Syria  has  2,861,000  people  and 
54,100  square  miles,  while  Lebanon’s  1,127,000 
dwell  in  an  area  of  only  3,800  square  miles.^ 

3.  Statistics  for  the  Arab  world  vary  widely;  those  used  here 
are  estimates  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources. 


8tat«*inent  of  the  Ownership.  MannKemrnt.  Cirralation.  Ete., 
Reqnired  by  the  Acts  of  1  onirress  of  AuKnst  34,  1912,  and 
March  3.  1933,  of 
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Published  semi-monthly  at  New  York  16.  .N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1946. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  .New  York,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law',  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the 
Editor  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  and  that  the  following,  is,  to 
the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semiw-eekly  or  triweekly 
newsparer,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  foi 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  hy  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  a.mended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933.  and 
July  2,  19)6  (section  337,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  business  manager,  are: 

Publisher — Foreign  Policy  Association,  Incorporated,  22  East  38th 
Street,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Editor — Vera  Micheles  Dean,  22  East  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — None. 

Business  Managers — None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  Incorporated,  22  East  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16, 
N.  Y.,  the  principal  officers  of  which  are:  James  Grafton  Rogers, 
Director-in-Cnarge ;  Helen  M.  Daggett,  Executive  Sectetary ;  both  of 


22  East  38th  Street,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. ;  and  William  A.  Eldridge, 
Treasurer,  70  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4.  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 

the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant  s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 

s^ctitities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 

this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION,  Incorporated 
By  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN.  Editor 
^^^^*orn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th  ilay  of  September, 

...  ,  ^  CAROLYN  E.  MARTIN.  Notary  Public. 

New  Vork  County.  New  York,  County  Clerk’s  No.  363.  New  York 
C-ounty  Rcfi.  No.  164-M-7.  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1947.) 
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